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BRITISH  INDIA. 

Ity  Consul    I,itoii>a   3Ieiiiiiiiiis;ri-,  Madras,   Ueoeiuber   1-1,    \UH>. 

MADRAS. 

The  consular  district  of  Madras,  India,  extends  from  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
Orissa  to  Cape  Comorin.  Api^troximately  S">  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Hindus,  7  per  cent  Mohaunnedans,  4  per  cent  native  Chris- 
tians, and  about  30.()()()  are  Enroi)eaus.  mostly  British  born. 

The  district  com[)rises  the  .Abuh'as  I'resitlency  i)roper  (area  14-J.ooO 
square  miles,  population  4'_},40."),-l:{)4)  ;  the  native  States  of  Hyderabad 
(area  82,G98  square  miles,  population  13,374,G7G),  Mysore  (29,4T5 
square  miles,  population  5,806.193),  Travancore  (7,129  square  miles, 
population  3.428.97,")).  Cochin  (area  1.417  square  miles,  population 
918,110).  Piidiikota.  Banujuiapilly.  and  Sandur:  the  Province  of 
Coorg;  and  the  French  seaport  settlements  of  Yanaon,  l^ondicherry. 
Karikal,  and  Mahe.  The  last  four  are  only  182  square  miles  in 
area,  with  a  population  of  301,533, 

The  chief  resources  of  the  district  are  a.£cricidtnre,  live  stock,  for- 
estry, and  mining'.  Avliile  in  the  Madras  Presidency  manufacturing 
has  no  inconsiderable  place,  and  fishing  is  of  growing  importance  on 
the  coast. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  articles  declared  for  export  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  3'ears  1915  and  191G 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value 


Cashew  nut  kernels pounds . .         256, 

Castor  seeds bushels. .  94 

Chillies 1  oi'ids. .  .50 

Coconut  oil il'i 0, 2(5 

Coir  goods: 

Mal.s  and  matting squ;u\'  cA  ..         £00, 

Yarn loi^nd-;..      7,09.= 

Copra d'). . . .         ISO 

Druggets,  woolen square  yards. . 

Fibers,  Palmj'ra ".tons. . 

Ginger pounds. . 

Indigo do 

Lemon-grass  oil do 

Nux  vomica: 

Pickings do 

other do 

Pepper,  black  or  while do 

Rubber x do i." 

Sandalwood do 1    1,  :jO!i 

SSS3S'— jOa     17 


1.470. 
ID.tICO, 


I.SO 
2.« 

4SI) 
ill  ) 


$28,063 

107,606 

6,884 

593, 55S 

.53. 421 
300; 116 

lO;  184 
7, 365 

.54,  71S 

34,926 
107,8.82 

47, 145 


1916 


Quantity.      Value. 


.52, 489 

1,149,824 

:r2,093 

190, 245 


64, 9()0 
5,920,407 

667, 869 

9, 16.5,  743 

1,018,952 

10, 022 

616 

199,444 

195, 439 

70,518 

142,566 
2,829,802 
3,907,093 

288,392 
1,236,085 


$9, 125 
661,830 

46, 494 
389, 475 

83,791 

11,378 
129,041 

16,R82 
391,071 

46,550 

15,861 
128,  773 
60;?,  1.56 
176,610 
234,099 
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Articles. 


1915 


Quantity. 


Senna  leaves do 

Senna  pods do 

Skins: 
Goat- 
Dry pieces. . 

D^ys^^ii^d ffioundV.: 

\Vct  salted pieces . .  I 

Sheep- 
Dry  pieces . . 

i^^y-"«d {Sdsv.l 

G  oat  and  sheep,  tanned {pounds'. '.  1 

Turmeric,  fingers  and  bulbs pounds.. 

All  other  articles 


Value. 


S42,  .512 


Quantity.      Value. 


41,984 
20,000 


2,774.32S 

2, 605, 564 

511,428 


Total. 


172,779 
219, 162 


1,230,375 

1,504 
51, 283 


4,518,352 


1.431,825 
60, 192 


.38, 000 
(■,92, 562 
951,034 


$180, 989 
8,743 


24,043 
495, 293 


2 

.5, 345 
f),S.5!i,0S4 
6;  308, 097 
1,  SOX,  532 


M 


,362 

4,847,101 

112,357 
15,960 


8,631,587 


Finances  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

According  to  the  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  191o-lG  the 
Presidency's  financial  position  was  as  follows  (conversions  are  made 
from  lakhs  of  rupees)  :  OjDening  balance,  $3,573,958;  receipts,  $24,- 
785,409 ;  expenditures,  $25,043,658 ;  closing  balance,  $3,315,709.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenue  were:  Land,  $11,308,468;  excise,  $5,693,805; 
stamps,  $2,449,472;  forests,  $1,297,733;  registration,  $746,197;  and 
income  tax,  $644,000. 

The  total  gross  customs  revenue,  including  the  duty  on  imported 
salt,  was  $2,393,020,  a  decrease  of  $292,903  from  the  previous  year. 
The  new  customs  tariff  raising  the  general  rate  of  duty  from  5  per 
cent  to  7-|  per  cent  and  largely  reducing  the  list  of  articles  imported 
free  of  duty  was  in  effect  during  only  one  month  (March)  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  effect  on  trade  could  not  be  accurately  gauged. 
Special  increased  duties  were  placed  on  arms,  liquors,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  silver  manufactures,  and  export  duties  have  been  placed  on  jute 
and  tea. 

Grants  for  water  supply  and  drainage  schemes  in  1915-16  amounted 
to  $451,936,  which  is  ver}^  much  larger  than  the  expenditure  of  any 
previous  year.  A  grant  of  $227,103  was  made  to  the  Madras  Cor- 
poration for  its  water  sujiply  and  drainage  schemes,  which  makes  a 
total  of  $2,352,142  given  to  the  corporation  by  the  Government  for 
tliis  purpose.  Extensive  imj^rovements  in  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  of  the  city  of  Madras  have  been  in  progress  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Agricultural  Progress. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  and  their  corresponding  acre- 
age in  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  were:  Rice,  11,229,635;  cholam  (a  na- 
tive cereal),  5,524,733;  cumbu  (a  native  cereal),  3,673,426;  ragi  (a 
native  cereal),  2,529,009;  cotton,  2,060,376;  groundnuts,  1,136,142; 
gingeli,  823,011;  castors,  including  lamp  oilseeds,  500,692;  indigo, 
221,974;  tobacco,  216,416;  sugar  cane,  94,623.  Out  of  a  total  crop 
area  of  39,000,000  acres  more  than  21,000,000  acres  are  occupied  with 
food  crops.  The  purely  industrial  crops,  groundnuts,  cotton,  and 
other  industrial  crops,  cover  only  6,000,000  acres' 
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Irriiration  is  imnecossnry  on  the  Avest  coast,  but  on  the  east  coast 
about  ^0.5  per  cent  of  tlie  cultivated  area  ordinarily  has  to  be  irri- 
gated. Irrigation  works  include  28.S0G  tanks,  6,1G4  river  channels, 
0,114  spring  channels,  1,'>01  anicuts.  301,(559  ayakat  wells,  and  iii5,T3G 
supplemental  wells. 

Summarizing  conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry,  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  for  1915-10  said  in  part: 

In  last  year's  report,  iiUentioii  was  drawn  to  a  considerable  faU  in  prices 
wliicli  was  due  to  tlu;  war.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  signs  of  recovery, 
[n  the  year  1915-lG  there  has  been  a  great  recovery  all  around.  The  jirice  of 
sugar  rose  from  32  rupees  (J^lO.oS)  per  bag  of  2  hundredweight  in  .July.  1015, 
tO  o8  rupees  4  annas  ($13.41)  in  iVIay,  IDK).  and  is  now  at  .30  rupees  (.$11. GS). 
The  area  under  sugar  cane  was  04.000  acres  as  against  74,r>00  acres  in  1014-1") 
and  the  export  of  sugar  from  the  jiort  of  INIadras  rose  from  1,414  hundred- 
weight in  fasli  1..324  to  18,068  hundredweight  in  fasli  1,325.  Jaggery  continued 
to  command  high  prices,  esjiecially  in  Vizagapatam.  The  price  of  cotton,  Avhich 
was  IIG  rupees  8  annas  (i^37.80)  per  candy  of  500  pounds  in  .July,  191.5,  rose 
continually  with  slight  fluctuations  to  151  rupees  8  annas  (.$40.15)  in  October 
and  to  180  rupees  ($58.40)  in  March  and  now  stands  at  20G  rupees  (.$GG.83). 
Ciroundnuts  which  were  selling  at  30  rupees  12  annas  (.$0.07)  jier  candy  of  ,520 
])ounds  in  June,  1015,  rose  to  37  rupees  2  annas  (.$12.04)  in  .January,  lOlG,  but 
fell  again  to  .32  rupees  10  annas  ($10..")8)  in  June,  lOlG,  owing  to  a  slacking  in 
the  demand  for  export.  The  price  has  since  increased  rapidly,  however,  and 
now  stands  at  3G  rupees  8  annas  ($11.84)  per  candy.  The  ]irewar  price  was 
42  rupees  8  annas  (.$13.70),  and  the  drojt  in  general  level  of  prices  is  retlected 
in  the  figures  of  area  cultivated.  The  exports  from  the  ports  of  Madras  show 
a  fall  of  about  22  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  in  the  indigo  industry  and  this  would  have 
been  even  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  dilliculty  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
seed.  Ryots  in  Tinnevelli  and  Ramnad,  who  had  forgotten  the  methods  prac- 
tised by  their  ancestors,  went  to  South  Arcot  to  learn  the  business  afresh.  The 
price  of  indigo  rose  from  2GG  rupees  ($86..30)  per  hundredweight  in  Julv, 
1915.  to  410  rupees  ($135.94)  in  JJ>ecember,  1015,  to  529  rupees  ($171.G3)  in 
April,  .191G,  and  577  rupes  (.$187.20)  in  May,  lOlG.  It  has  since  fallen  to  491 
rupees  ($159.30).  Exports  of  indigo  from  the  port  of  Madras  rose  from 
1.530  hundredweight  in  1913-14  to  20,447  hundredweight  in  191.5-lG.  • 

Live-stock  Industry. 

The  total  niunber  of  live  stock  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  21,- 
760.402  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  10,705,543  sheep,  7,420,828  goats, 
49,.339  horses  and  ponies,  1,101  mules,  and  138,123  donkeys.  During 
the  year  1915-10  the  total  loss  of  cattle  from  diseases,  according  to 
official  statistics,  "R'as  57,472  against  08,025  in  the  previous  year. 
There  were  fewer  losses  under  cAery  head,  especially  under  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia  (malignant  sore  throat),  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  ''  other  contagious  diseases.''  The  mortality  imder  rinderpest, 
however,  continued  to  be  high,  the  districts  which  were  affected  most 
being  Godavari,  Guntur,  Cuddapah,  and  Nellore.  The  mobik^  corps 
of  the  civil  veterinary  department  worked  during  the  year  in  the 
Xellore  and  Godavari  districts  and  additional  veterinary  assistants 
were  also  at  Avork  in  Guntur  and  Cuddapah. 

Mining  Returns. 

The  total  yield  of  the  four  gold  mines  in  the  Anantapur  gold  field, 
Madras  Presidency,  in  the  12  months  ended  ISIarch  31, 1910,  Avas  23.013 
ounces,  A-ahied  at  $475,239.  The  number  of  Avorkmen  Avas  2,040.  The 
only  gold  mine  in  Hyderabad  produced  18,413.0  ounces,  valued  at 
$342,953.  Five  mines  in  the  Kolar  gold  field  in  ]Nrvsore  produced 
559,908.27  ounces  of  bar  gold,  valued  at  $10,498,254'.     The  average 
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number  of  personn  employed  was  2G,740.  There  are  05  electrical 
])lants  in  service  in  this  liekl,  with  nominal  horsepower  of  12,788,  and 
7,  used  as  spare  i)lants  or  awaiting  erection,  with  107  horsepower, 
^luch  American  machinery  is  employed  at  these  mines,  including  air 
compi-essors.  throttling  engines,  jaw  crushers,  and  drill  sharpeners. 

The  total  outj)ut  of  the  Hyderabad  collieries  from  April  1,  1915, 
to  March  -"U,  11)1(5,  was  (507,588  tons,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  mines  was  11,302.  Practically  all  of  the  native 
coal  of  southern  India  is  consumed  by  local  railroads. 

The  chief  sources  of  manganese  ore  in  southern  India  are  the  Viza- 
gapatam  and  Bellary  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  va- 
j'iety  of  manganese  is  known  as  Psilomelane,  and  the  anal^vses  are: 
Vizagapatam,  manganese,  48  to  50  per  cent,  iron  5  to  13  per  cent, 
silica  2  to  0  per  cent,  phosphorus  0.15  to  O.GO  per  (\.n.;  Ramandrug 
( Bellary  district)  manganese  35  to  54  per  cent,  iron  5  to  19  per  cent, 
silica  0.'43  to  1  per  cent,  phosphorus  O.OIG  to  0.083  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  manganese  in  Vizagapatam  began  in  1892,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  8,180  tons  were  exported.  The  output  ra])idly  increased 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  of  92,458  tons  in  1900.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  diminishing,  owing  to  trouble  with  water  as  the  mines 
became  deeper.  The  declared  value  per  ton  in  1914-15  was  $5.55. 
The  total  export  from  India  in  1914^15  was  440,590  tons,  valued  at 
$24,382,500.  In  the  previous  vear  it  Avas  718,049  tons,  valued  at 
$8,925,643.  The  exports  from  Madras  in  1912-13  Avere  54,000  tons, 
\alued  at  $189,425,  of  which  23,750  tons,  worth  $69,348,  went  to  the 
>Vtlantic  coast  of  America ;  in  1913-14  all  exports  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium  and  amounted  to  36,750  tons,  valued  at 
^90,517;  in  1914-15  the  total  to  all  countries  was  14,550  tons,  worth 
$34,260. 

The  extent  of  trade  in  mica  for  1914-15  was  5,548  hundredweight, 
Aalued  at  $158,109,  almost  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Xellore  is  the  chief  center  for  mica;  some  is  also  produced  in  the 
Salem  district.  It  is  sorted  according  to  color  and  then  by  size,  and  is 
packed  loose  in  wooden  boxes  lined  w-ith  paper. 

The  trade  in  graphite  in  1912-13,  the  latest  year  for  wdiich  statistics 
are  available,  was  82,000  hundredweiglit,  valued  at  $72,349,  all  from 
Cochin.  Graphite  is  also  found  near  Tuni  and  Kunavarani  in  the 
(xodavari  district,  but  the  mines  are  not  being  worked  at  the  present 
time. 
Manufacturing  Conditions — Wages. 

The  number  of  factories  subject  to  the  Indian  factories  act  in  the 
^Madras  Presidency  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916  Avas  411,  of 
which  396  Avere  at  Avork  during  the  year  against  378  in  1914. 
TAventy-one  factories  Avere  not  Avorked  throughout  the  year.  Addi- 
tional factories  registered  under  the  act  Avere :  Five  oil  mills,  6  cotton- 
ginning  factories,  2  cotton-spinning  mills,  2  railway  workshops,  7  rice 
mills,  4  printing  presses,  2  groundnut  decortication  factories,  1  litlio 
])rinting  press,  1  electrical  engineering  Avorks,  and  1  sugar  factory. 
Thirty  neAv  machines  for  decorticating  groundnuts  Avere  installed  in 
cotton-ginning  factories  and  rice  mills,  and  a  new  department  for 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery  Avas  opened  in  a  sugar  factory  at 
Nellikuppam. 
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The  daih'  average  total  niimbcr  of  persons  employed  was  84,419, 
or  an  increase  of  3,202  over  the  number  returned  in  li>14.  Of  these 
22,528  were  emploj'ed  in  cotton  spinning  and  Aveaving  mills  and 
2,123  in  jute  spinning  and  weaving  mills.  The  closing  of  two  cotton- 
spinning  mills,  one  at  INIadras  and  the  other  at  Bellar}^,  was  i-esponsi- 
ble  for  tile  decrease  in  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  textile  works  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  23,003  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  number  of  women  employed  was  13,r)Ul.  or 
•585  less  than  in  1914;  and  the  total  number  of  children  was  0.082, 
against  0,414  recorded  in  the  previous  year.  Eeduction  in  the  collee 
crop  was  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and 
children  workers. 

Daily  wages  naid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  factory  operatives  a\er- 
aged  about  as'i'oilows  in  United  States  currency:  Blacksmith.  $0,235; 
fitter,  $0.26;  carpenter,  $0,215;  bricklayer,  $0,185;  mascm.  $0.19;- 
weaver,  $0.23;  spinner,  $0,105;  engine  driver,  $0.34;  fireman,  $0,155; 
messenger.  $0,085;  coolie,  $0.10. 

Cotton  Textile  Factories  in  the  Presidency — Other  Industries. 

There  Avere  18  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  and  other  cotton  textilo 
factories  in  the  Presidency  in  the  fiscal  year  1915-10.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  year  1914-15  there  were  422,008  spindles  using 
128,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  pounds  each,  out  of  a  total  of  299,000 
bales  available  for  trade  purposes,  leaving  171,000  bales  for  export. 
In  the  adjoining  State  of  Mysore  there  are  three  cotton  mills  with 
66,504  spindles  and  2,147  operatives,  and  in  the  French  settlement  of 
Pondicherrj-  3  mills  with  70,455  spindles  and  1,019  looms.  Hand 
spinning  is  still  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  Presidency  to  supply 
domestic  needs,  but  the  400,000  hand  looms  which  are  estimated  to 
be  in  operation  are  now  chiefiy  supplied  by  the  spinning  mills.  The 
two  largest  mills  carry  on  both  spinning  and  weaving,  but  nearly  all 
the  others  confine  themselves  to  spinning  for  sale  to  the  hand  looms 
and  for  export. 

The  importance  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  industry  in  the  Piesi- 
dency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Government  report  for  1914-15 
estimates  the  total  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  industrv  at 
400,000.     About  40,000  fly  shuttle  looms  have  been  introduced. 

Other  factories  in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  as  follows:  119 
cotton-ginning,  cleaning,  and  pressing  mills,  employing  9.784:  115 
rice  mills,  emploj'ing  7,031;  4  Government  printing  presses,  with 
1,945  employees;  and  20  private  printing  presses,  5,532  employees; 
3  Government  iron  works  and  foundry,  844  employees:  4  ])rivate 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  1.037  employees;  3  engineering  works.  272 
employees;  0  sugar  factories  employing  2.131;  2  tobacco  factories, 
050  employees;  21  tile  factories,  3,520  employees. 
Importance  of  the  Leather  Industry — Vegetable  Oil. 

The  leather  industry  is  next  in  importance  to  textiles  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  but  as  there  are  many  small  tanneries  that  do 
not  come  under  the  factories  act  accurate  statistics  concerning  them 
are  not  available,  and  the  industrv  can  best  be  ganged  ])v  export 
figures.  The  total  value  of  leatiier  tunned  in  normal  times  is  esfi- 
mated  at  about  $11,355,000  annually. 
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The  Presidency  produces  a  large  quantit}-  of  oilseed,  but  most  of 
it  is  exported  and  comparatively  little  is  Avorked  up  in  the  countr3^ 
According  to  the  1011  census,  the  vegetable-oil  industry  employed 
about  25,000  persons.  Oil  milling  in  rural  tracts  is  not  often  a  sepa- 
rate business,  and  many  of  the  rj^ots  have  oil  mills  that  they  run  oc- 
casionally when  cattle  labor  is  available  to  work  them.  The  old 
country  mill  consists  of  a  fixed  wooden  mortar,  in  which  a  wooden 
pestle  revolves,  the  poAver  being  supplied  by  a  bullock  walking  round, 
yoked  to  a  pole  which  is  attached  to  the  pestle.  In  many  places 
large  hand-screw  presses  are  now  used.  In  the  coconut-oil  inclustry 
power  presses  are  used,  especially  on  the  west  coast.  These  are 
iiydraulic  or  "  cage  presses,"  but  rotary  mills  are  also  largely  used, 
driven  by  power. 

Woodworking,  Rice  Hulling,  Etc. 

AYoodworking  furnishes  employment  for  nearly  150,000  people, 
but  is  mostly  carried  on  as  a  village  industry.  Only  two  timber 
mills  are  registered,  but  there  are  two  other  small  mills  in  Cochin. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  development  in  rice 
hulling.  There  are  about  213  rice  mills  in  the  Presidency,  inclusive 
of  the  115  large  mills  registered  under  the  factories  act. 

The  sugar  industry  furnishes  employment  for  about  20,000  people. 
Sugar  is  obtained  both  from  sugar  cane  and  from  palmyras. 

A  cement  factory  at  INIadras,  the  only  one  in  the  Presidency,  em- 
ploys 259  persons  and  manufactures  82,000  hundredweight  of  Port- 
land cement  a  year,  all  of  which  finds  a  market  locally  or  in  adjacent 
native  States.  The  lime  used  is  obtained  from  extensive  deposits  of 
subfossil  shells  at  Pulicat,  from  which  about  40,000  tons  of  shells 
are  brought  to  ISIadras  annually  by  canal.  The  price  of  shells  fluc- 
tuates according  to  the  supply  and  demand  (the  usual  price  is  $1.12 
per  21  cubic  feet),  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  supply  sometimes 
stops  when  the  pits  are  flooded. 

Nine  kerosene  tinning  and  packing  plants  occupy  1,288  employees. 

Fishing  Industries, 

Fishing  is  carried  on  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
Init  the  industry  is  far  more  important  on  the  west  than  on  the  east 
coast.  Negapatam  is  the  only  east-coast  port  which  has  a  fish  trade 
of  any  importance,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  consists  of  fish  maws 
and  shark  fins  shipped  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  average  an- 
nual value  of  fish  exports  from  the  Presidency  for  the  last  five  years 
Avas  $892,192.    About  60  per  cent  was  dry,  unsalted  fish. 

A  new  industry  introduced  by  the  Madras  Fisheries  Department 
is  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil  and  an  improved  grade  of  guano.  At 
certain  seasons  large  quantities  of  sardines  [dupca  longlceps)  are 
caught  on  the  west  coast.  They  contain  too  much  oil  to  be  cured 
for  edible  purposes,  and  Avere  formerly  simply  dried  on  the  seashore 
for  manure.  In  1909  the  Fisheries  Department  introduced  a  simple 
process  of  boiling  the  fish  and  pressing  it  in  a  hand-screw  press  to 
extract  oil.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
being  used  in  jute  batching,  leather  tanning,  and  other  industries. 
In  the  last  year  before  the  Avar  the  export  of  oil  amounted  to  377,744 
gallons,  valued  at  $74,300.  The  refuse  fish  is  bagged  and  sold  as 
guano  fertilizer.     The  exports  in  1913-14  amounted  to  4,72G  tons, 
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valuerl  at  $lol,0(>2.    There  are  about  250  small  factories  nianufactiir- 
iiig  fish  oil  and  fish  o;nano. 

Another  improvement  was  effected  by  the  Government  authorities 
in  the  fish-curino;  industry.  Formerly  fish  was  roui>iily  salted  with 
''salt  earth,"'  but  the  resulting;-  product  was  hard  to  disting-uish  from 
fish  manure.  Fish-curing  3'ards  were  then  opened  at  many  places  on 
the  coast,  where  fishermen  were  allowed  to  buy  salt  free  of  duty  for 
curing  fish.  At  a  time  when  the  duty  on  salt  was  about  $U.S1  u 
maund  this  was  a  very  considerable  hei[)  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
trade.  AVhen  pure  salt  Avas  thus  made  ;\vai!able  at  a  cost  of  about 
$0.20  to  $0.24  a  maund,  fishermen  could  afford  to  a'pply  sulHcient  salt 
to  cure  the  fish  properly.  The  result  was  that  the  salted  fish  produced 
on  the  west  coast  became  a  comparatively  wholesome  article  of  food. 
A  trade  in  it  of  an  average  vahie  of  $5r)l,5'^>7  developed.  On  account 
of  the  favorable  rates  granted  by  the  railway,  almo-t  all  the  fish  ex- 
ported goes  by  rail  via  Tuticorin  or  Dhanu.shkodi  10  the  Ceylon 
market.  The  trade  in  dry  unsalted  fioh  is  of  an  annual  average  Aalue 
of  $129,77?).  ]Mo.st  of  this  is  ulso  exported  to  Ceylon  via  Tuiico!-in, 
bnt  a  small  quantity  is  sliip[>ed  frcmi  ^ladras  and  Xegapataui  to  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Railway  Systems. 

The  important  railway  systems  of  the  district  are  the  IMadras  & 
Southern  Mahratta  Eaihvay.  tlie  South  Indian  Eailway,  and  the 
Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Kailway. 

The  Madras  &  Southern  Mahratta  IJailway  lines  i)ass  through  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  section.s  of  India.  One  line  ex- 
tends from  Madras  along  the  seacoast  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
the  port  of  \  izagapatam  and  the  other  runs  from  ^Madras  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  across  the  interior  of  India  to  the  town  of  Poona, 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

A.t  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  iVIarch  31,  101(3,  the  total  mileage  was 
3.1G5,  of  which  1.078  was  broad  gauge  (5  feet  0  inches)  and  2,087 
narrow  gauge  (3  feet  3g  inches).  New  tracks  completed  during  the 
year  were  the  Guntur-Tenali  branoh  line,  15. 8G  miles,  and  the  Tenali- 
Eepalle  branch  line.  21.09  miles.  The  yard  at  Bezwada  vras  remod- 
eled and  the  construction  of  new  central  offices  at  Adams  Park  was 
begun.  The  total  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  ]\Iarch.  191G,  consisted 
of  562  engines;  2,287  passenger  vehicles,  including  brake  vans; 
10,3G3  open  and  covered  goods  wagons;  27G  timber  and  bolster  trucks; 
and  319  miscellaneous  wagons.  The  total  number  of  emidoyees  on 
the  company's  rolls  was  14.035.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  were  $15,175,748.  American  flares  are  used  by  the 
railway. 

The  Sontli  Indian  railway  extends  over  that  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula lying  south  of  the  port  of  Madras  on  the  east  and  Mangalore  on 
the  west  coasts.  Besides  IMadras  and  Mangalore,  it  touches  Pondi- 
cherry,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tellicherri,  Quilon,  Nega- 
patam,  Dhanushkodi,  and  Tuticorin.  The  total  extent  of  com- 
pleted track  is  1,7G2  miles,  of  Avhich  the  line  to  I\Iangalore  and  the 
Nilgiri  and  Palghat  branches,  445  miles  in  all,  is  broad  gauge.  The 
line  from  Madras  to  Quilon  and  Dhanushkodi  for  Ceylon  is  meter 
gauge.     About  40  miles  of  lines  to  Morappur  and  Tirupattur  are 
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narrow  gauge.  Eighty-seven  miles  of  meter-gauge  railway  are  under 
construction  or  sanctioned  for  construction,  including  the  Tanjore 
District  railway,  the  Tinnevelli-Quilon  (Travancore),  and  the  Poda- 
nur-Polhiichi  railways.  A  recent  official  publication  states  that  five 
new  railway  lines  are  under  construction  or  in  contemplation  which 
will  connect  Tuticorin  with  the  trade  of  the  districts  tapped  by 
branch  lines;  viz:  (1)  Dindigul-Podanur-Pollaichi ;  (2)  Tinnevelli- 
Tiruchandur;  (3)  Tenkasi-Virudupatte-Kamnad;  (4)  Quilon-Trivan- 
diinii;  (5)  Manamaclura-Sivaganga. 
Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Railway. 

The  Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Eailway  serves  the  large  native 
State  of  Hyderabad.  It  does  not  extend  to  ports  on  either  seacoast, 
but  forms  important  connections  between  the  Madras  &  Southern 
Mahratta  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  systems  and  facilitates 
the  maintenance  of  a  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  transportation 
service  in  the  great  Deldvan  region.  Its  lines  extend  from  the  railway 
junctions  of  Bezwada,  Wadi,  and  Manmad  into  the  interior  of  the 
iSi'izam's  dominion,  converging  at  Hyderabad  and  Secunderbad.  The 
Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Railway  had  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  March  31,  IDIG,  892  miles  of  com])leted  track,  of  which  350  miles 
were  broad  gauge.  For  1619-17  a  track  extension  of  117  miles,  known 
as  the  Secunderabacl-Gadwal  Railway,  has  been  sanctioned  for  con- 
struction. The  total  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  March  was  143 
engines,  364  carriages,  2,958  Avagons.  The  earnings  of  the  broad- 
gauge  system  for  the  year  ended  1915-16  were  $2,254,322  and  for  the 
meter-gauge  system  $1,497,099.  The  total  number  of  employees  is 
12,093.  American  derails  are  used  by  the  company.  All  of  these 
I'oads  have  general  offices  in  London  and  managing  agents  of  the 
company  in  India. 

Ports — Communications. 

Madras,  the  third  largest  city  in  India,  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
entire  district,  both  for  foreign  commerce  and  coasting  trade.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  the  terminus  of  four  rail- 
way lines,  and  a  regular  port  of  call  for  several  lines  of  steamers, 
principally  freight,  between  Europe  and  Calcutta,  and  in  normal 
times  has  regular  services  to  Singapore,  5  days'  distant  by  sea,  and 
Rangoon,  which  is  about  4  days'  run,  almost  due  east,  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  a  port  of  call  for  a  steamship  line  from 
Natal  to  Colombo  and  Calcutta.  Occasional  steamers  also  call  on 
the  way  from  Australia  to  Calcutta.  The  time  of  the  railroad 
journey  from  Madras  to  Bombay  is  34  hours;  to  Calcutta,  39  hours; 
and  to  Colombo,  by  the  Dhanushkodi  ferry  route,  36  hours. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  Madras  Port  Trust,  which  governs  the 
harbor,  spent  $574,203,  principally  on  quays,  warehouses,  dredging, 
and  beach  station  replacement  works.  The  harbor  covers  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mile  (200  acres),  and. is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 12  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  30  feet.  It  is  an  artificial  har- 
bor formed  by  two  arms  projecting  from  low  sandy  coast.  There  arc 
no  docks  at  present.  Five  wharves,  alongside  each  of  which  one 
vessel  can  lie  in  26  to  30  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  have  facilities  for 
rapid  discharge  and  loading  of  cargo.    Three  of  the  quay  berths  can 
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be  used  in  all  weathers.  There  are  also  8  mooring  berths  inside  the 
harbor  and  10  berths  outside,  protected  by  the  north  arm  of  the 
harbor.  The  average  cost  of  mooring  fees,  pilotage,  and  port  dues 
•svorks  out  to  about  1  penny  ($0.02)  per  registered  ton. 

The  Ports  of  Tuticorin,  Vizagapatam,  and  CocMn. 

Tuticorin.  v;hich  is  in  close  proximity  to  Ceylon  and  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  with  that  island,  is  next  in  rank,  while 
Cochin  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Presidency  is  of  importance  chiefly 
because  of  its  large  coasting  trade  and  the  considerable  exports  of 
Indian  produce  from  that  region  to  foreign  countries. 

Important  harbor  improvements  are  contemplated  at  Vizaga- 
patam on  the  east  coast  and  Cochin  on  the  west  coast.  Vizagapatam 
has  a  broad-gauge  connection  with  the  main  lines  of  the  ^Madras  and 
Southern  ^lahratta.  and  the  Bengal-Xagi^ur  Railway,  both  of  which 
terminate  at  Waltair  Junction  2  miles  away.  A  new  line  from  Rai- 
chur.  when  completed,  will  give  an  outlet  for  the  extensive  produce 
of  Hyderabad  at  Vizagapatam.  The  port  is  open  to  foreign  trade 
and  has  promising  natural  advantages  for  a  deep-water  harbor. 
It  is  considered  likely  that  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  Central 
Provinces  would  be  attracted  there  by  improved  facilities. 

Cochin  has  an  extensive  baclvwater  and  river  connecting  it  with 
the  interior  of  South  Malabar  and  with  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
States.  Vessels  up  to  GOO  tons  can  enter  the  baclrwater  and  discharge 
directly  onto  wharves.  Three  miles  north  of  Cochin  is  the  Cochin 
State  port  of  Malliparam,  where,  owing  to  a  sand  bank,  steamers  can 
shelter  and  work  cargo  even  during  the  monsoon,  and  all  steamer 
agents  at  Cochin  possess  launches  which  tow  cargo  boats  to  and  from 
steamers  anchored  outside  the  bar.  Some  experiments  have  recently 
been  made  for  deepening  the  bar  at  Cochin  so  as  to  admit  steamers 
into  the  backwater.  The  scheme  is  still  under  consideration.  A 
sea  wall  is  under  construction,  and  the  shalloAv  portions  of  the  fore- 
shore are  being  dredged  so  that  large  vessels  may  discharge  directly 
onto  the  wharf. 

[Figures  giving  the  trade  of  Madras  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-lG  were  pub- 
lished in  Supplement  to  Commebce  Repobts,  No.  50c.  Nov.  2.  1916.] 

MYSORE. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Industries  and  Commerce  states  that 
the  total  foreign  rail-borne  trade  of  the  State  of  Mysore  for  the  year 
1915-16  was  valued  at  S5-l.430.913,  and  that  the  value  of  exports 
exceeded  that  of  imports  by  $4,152,747.  According  to  this  report,  the 
exports,  which  are  mainly  of  agricultural  produce,  reflect  the  char- 
acter of  the  pre^'ious  monsoon,  and  in  1914  this  was  generally  favor- 
able. There  was  a  complete  recovery  from  the  slight  setback  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  values  of  both  imports  and  exports  for  1915-10 
are  larser  than  for  anv  previous  rear.  The  imports  amoimted  to 
124,825^ short  tons,  valued  at  $22,069,902,  and  the  exports  to  68.950 
tons,  valued  at  S17,619,650.  In  addition,  there  were  exports  of  bul- 
lion amotmting  to  359.55  lakhs  of  rupees  (SI  1.665.000).  and  imports, 
chiefly  of  silver  coin,  valued  at  94.78  lakhs  (S3.074.979).  Bullion 
from  the  Kolar  gold  mines  is  the  most  important  item  of  export 
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iTom  the  IMyHore  State.  The  fio^iires  o-iven  for  the  1  ml  lion  are  from 
the  actual  i-eturiis  as  furnished  by  the  gol(l-niinini>"  companies  and  not 
from  the  returns  recor(kMl  by  the  railway  company. 

Railways — Highway  Traffic. 

The  railways  of  the  Mysore  State,  both  l)road  and  meter  gange, 
are  ^vorked  by  the  Madras  &  Southern  Mahratta  Raihva.y  Co.  The 
only  broad-oar.oe  line  is  that  Avhich  connects  Bangalore  with  Madras, 
and  the  iSIysore  frontier  station  is  Bisanatham,  12  miles  south  of 
Bowringpet.  The  meter-gauge  railway  radiates  from  Bangalore,  its 
northerly  branch  crossing  the  frontier  near  Hindu])ur  and  connect- 
ing Bangalore  with  the  main  line  from  Madras  to  Boml)ay,  and  by 
a  meter-gauge  extension  to  I'czwada,  places  the  Mysore  State  in  di- 
rect railway  connuunication  Avith  the  Northern  C'ircars'.  The  total 
length  of  JNIysore  railways  is  401  miles,  and  to  this  will  shortly  be 
adcled  a  branch  line  between  Arsikere  and  j\Ivsore  City,  97  miles, 
noAV  under. construction.  On  the  oO-inch  gauge,  a  line  41  miles  in 
length  between  Bowringpet  and  CUiintanu\ni  and  a  line  26  miles 
long  between  Chickbaliapur  and  Yelahank'a  Iia\'e  recently  been 
opened  to  traffic,  and  on  the  iJ-foot  gauge  a  line  •>•_!  miles  in  length 
now  connects  Narasimhai'ajaj)uram  (Yedahalli).  in  the  center  of  the 
forests  of  the  Kadur  district,  with  Tarikere.  on  the  Shimoga  branch, 
and  a  railway  35  miles  long  laid  down  to  bring  manganese  ore  into 
Shimoga  is  now  open  to  general  goods  traffic. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  INlysore  passes  along  the 
railway  systems,  but  there  is  also  considerable  traffic  on  certain  roads 
crossing  the  frontier.  This  trade  is  chiefly  local  in  character,  and 
its  value  can  only  be  ajvproximately  estimated.  The  traffic  with  the 
west  coast  is  mainly  with  the  colfee  plantations  in  the  Kadur  and 
Hassan  districts  and  the  paddy  fields  of  the  Shimoga  district,  while 
at  Harihar  the  traffic  is  in  cotton  and  at  Sivasamudram  in  silk.  The 
shipments  of  colfee  from  the  port  of  Mangalore,  which  are  accurately 
registered,  indicate,  both  by  their  volume  and  value,  the  results  of 
colfee  planting  in  the  districts  of  Kadur  and  Hassan  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Coorg.  Similarly,  sericulture  in  Kollegel  follows  gen- 
erally the  fortunes  of  that  industry  in  Mysore,  and  a  good  deal  ma}'' 
be  learned  from  the  returns  available  regarding  the  acreage  under 
mulberry  cultivation. 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

The  latest  agricultural  statistics  available  are  those  of  the  3'ear 
1914-15.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  Mysore  was  G.'244.302  acres, 
an  increase  of  188,000  acres  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 
The  irrigated  area  decreased  by  30,000  acres.  KeAenue  returns  show 
that  the  area  under  rice  decreased  by  G3,000  acres  and  the  area  under 
sugar  cane  by  7,000  acres.  There  was  an  increase  of  14,000  acres 
under  orchard  and  garden  produce.  The  area  under  gingeli  in 
1913-14  was  114,043  acres,  and  the  exports  in  the  following  year, 
according  to  railwav-traffic  returns,  Avere  83.298  maunds  (1,041 
tons),  which  in  1915-10  increased  to  264,174  (3,302  tons),  indicating 
a  considerably  increased  acreage.  More  than  half  the  coffee-produc- 
ing area  in  India  is  situated  in  the  M.ysore  State,  in  Travancore,  and 
in  Cochin  and  the  remainder  in  IVIadras  and  in  Coorg.  The  area  in 
1913-14  was  estimated  at  85,723  acres  in  British  India  and  117,954 
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acres  in  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  tlie  total  area  being 
203,077  acres,  as  against  210.301)  acres  in  1912-13.  By  far  the  greater 
part  is  in  M3'sore.  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  witli  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  area  or  yield  of  the  coffee  estates  of  southern  India. 
The  rail-borne  traflic  in  coffee  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  j'ield  from  ]\Iysorc,  because  most  of  it  passes  down  the  Western 
Ghats  to  the  port  of  Mangalore.  Coffee  exports  from  Mangalore  in 
1915-10  were  140,035  maunds  (1,833' tons),  compared  with  194,510 
maunds  (2,431  tons)  in  1914r-15  and  170.495  maunds  (2,200  tons)  in 
1913-14.  iioughly,  tw^o-thirds  of  the  shipments  from  Mangalore  are 
due  to  exports  from  Mysore. 

Cotton  Crop — Cotton  Manufactures. 

The  area  under  cotton  in  1912-13  Avas  151,901  acres;  in  1913-14 
it  fell  to  99,289  acres,  and  again  increased  in  1914—15  to  110,398  acres. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  in  area  there  was  a  steady  recovery  in 
the  value  of  cotton  to  very  nearly  the  rates  prevailing  before  the 
war.  Davangere  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  are  brought  there  from  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  The  owners  of  ginning  factories,  as  a  rule, 
simply  gin  such  cotton  as  ma}^  be  brought  to  them.  The  present 
rate  for  ginning  is  5  rupees  ($1.02)  per  nug  of  330  pounds,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  baling,  4  rupees  ($1.30),  for  each  bale  of 
400  pounds.  Although  the  deterioration  of  the  Davangere  cotton  is 
admitted,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  fault 
of  the  ginners.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  area  under  cultivation 
of  cotton  led  to  the  deterioration,  by  reason  of  imperfect  picking  and 
cultivation  on  inferior  soils.  Apparently  the  economic  limit  was  soon 
reached,  as  indicated  by  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  cultivation 
during  the  last  two  years. 

In  1915-10  the  exports  of  yarn  spun  in  the  State  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  from  Europe  and  from  other  Indian  mills.  The 
total  production  of  yarn  was  5,350,441  pounds,  and  the  weight  of 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  Bangalore  mills  was  1,005,591  pounds. 
The  balance  either  remained  in  stock  in  the  mills  or  was  used  by  the 
hand-loom  weavers.  The  quantity  of  yarn  consumed  by  the  Mysore 
weavers  in  1915-10  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1902-3. 

Oilseeds — Need  for  Improved  Milling  Methods. 

Although  the  imports  of  vegetable  oils,  principally  castor,  coconut, 
linseed,  gi-oundnut,  and  gingeli,  were  valued  at  12.80  lakhs  of  rupees 
($415,275),  oilseeds  to  the  value  of  25.03  lakhs  of  rupees  ($812,057) 
were  exported,  and  this  is  likely  to  continue,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  only  modern  oil  mill  working  in  the  State  has  been 
bringing  its  enterprising  owner  a  large  profit.  Oil  milling  requires 
considerable  experience,  and  onlj'  those  who  have  a  practical  knowd- 
edge  of  the  trade  are  likely  to  be  successful  when  working  on  a 
large  scale  with  modern  appliances.  Also  on  many  points  technical 
information  is  imperfect,  and  extensive  scientific  investigations  are 
necessary  to  indicate  the  best  possible  lines  along  which  improvements 
can  be  effected.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  already  been  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce. 

The  analyses  of  the  country  oil  cakes,  made  at  the  Indian  Insti- 
tute of  Science  at  the  request  of  the  department,  clearly  indicate  the 
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imperfection  of  country  methods  of  millino-  and  the  necessity  for 
introdiicin*;  more  elKcient  a])])liances.  It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  authorities  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  contem- 
phite  the  establisliment  of  a  special  l)ranch  of  the  ap])Ued  chemistry 
department  to  deal  with  the  products  of  oilseeds. 
Sericulture — Sugar  Industry. 

Over  28,000  acres  are  under  mulberry  in  Mysore.  Tlic  Government 
Cfrants  a  subsidy  to  the  farm  in  return  for  instruction  given  to  the 
people  of  JNIysore  in  Japanese  methods  of  orowing  the  mulberry 
and  rearin<^  the  insects.  The  products  of  the  ]\Iysore  State  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  from  Madras.  The  silk  filature  at  Clian- 
napatna  was  closed  for  some  months  in  1014-15  and  thereafter  it 
"was  made  over  to  the  Mysore  Silk  Association.  The  rei)ort  for  1!)15- 
10  says:  "The  exports  of  raw  silk  were  for  the  first  time  correctly 
reported  throughout  the  year  and  the  value,  25.9  lakhs  of  rupees 
($810,282),  shows  that  the  elforts  so  far  made  to  imj)rove  the  silk 
industry  in  the  State  have  produced  little  or  no  result.'' 

The  high  prices  for  sugar  and  jaggery  have  been  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  Avith  a  tendency  to  easier  prices  toward  the  end. 
In  an  average  year,  Mysore  exports  large  quantities  of  jaggery,  Ijut 
the  last  two  seasons  have  been  unfavorable,  the  figures  for  1014-15 
being  3,305  tons,  valued  at  $G37,8;:'.G ;  and  for  1915-1(),  3',440  tons, 
valued  at  $832,40G.  Eed  Mauritius,  Striped  Mauritius,  and  Cheni 
are  the  principal  kinds  of  cane  grown. 

Xumber  Resources  and  Requirements. 

Although  the  Forest  Department  controls  2,250,000  acres  of  re- 
served forests,  the  requirements  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and 
timber  have  to  be  met  largely  by  imports  from  other  parts  of  India. 
This  is  exemplified  at  the  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  where  the  mines  im- 
ported during  1015-lG  over  $T78,G40  worth  of  timber  for  under- 
ground work,  chiefly  from  the  Malabar  District  of  Madras.  Also, 
the  Peninsular  Tobacco  Co.  obtains  all  its  packing  cases  from  wood 
specially  sawed  to  standard  sizes  in  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Forest  Department  is  developing  its  resources  in  hardwoods.  Besides 
furnishing  large  quantities  of  sleepers  to  the  Eailway  Department  of 
the  State,  the  value  of  wood  exported  amounted  to  $241,703.  An  item 
of  export  of  great  importance  is  sandalwood,  the  demand  for  which 
shoAved  a  very  marked  recovery  during  the  year.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  Mysore  sandalwoods  will  be  reserved  for  the  distilleries  now  under 
erection  by  the  State. 
Tanning  Industry  and  Exports  of  Shoes. 

Tanning  of  leather  is  an  important  industry  in  the  State,  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangalore.  Large  quantities  of 
hides  are  imported  from  other  parts  of  India  and  skins  are  exported, 
chiefly  to  the  tanneries  in  the  Madras  Presidency  situated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Palar  River  at  Yaniyambadi,  Ambur,  JNIailpatti,  and 
(ludiyattam.  A  chrome  tanner}'  in  the  State  manufactures  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers  chiefly  for  Bengal.  The  company  states  that  the 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  exported  was  $30.G03,  and  that  of  bags  and 
suit  cases  $1,200. 
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Cigarette  Manufacturing, 

In  tlic  Bangalore  Cantonment,  the  Peninsular  Tobacco  Co.  has  a 
large  cigarette  factor}^  employing  about  1,200  hands  and  tm-ning  out 
millions  of  cigarettes  every  da}'.  Tobacco  is  chiefi}'  imported  from 
the  (luntur  Disti'ict  of  Madras  and  the  cigarettes  are  exported  alono- 
the  Indian  Railway  System.  "The  growth  and  demand  for  these 
cigarettes,''  says  the  report,  "  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
three  years  the  exports  have  increased  from  12.800  maunds  (;)20,000 
pounds)  to  4(5,000  maunds  (1,150,000  pounds)  and  in  value  from  7 
to  34^  lakhs  of  rupees  ($227,103  to  $1,119,295).  The  Indian  cigarette 
is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  world  and  is  an  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  face  of  advei'se  conditions  by  well-directed  organ- 
ization and  enterprise."' 

Imports  of  Oils,  Chemicals,  Etc. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  kerosene 
oil  for  1915-lG,  but  the  values  as  compared  with  those  of  the  i)re- 
ceding  year  are  practically  the  same.  The  consu.mption  of  liquid  fuel 
is  slowly  increasing,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
ti-ies  to  encourage  the  use  of  suction  gas  plants,  using  locally  made 
charcoal  rather  than  oil  engines  depending  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply  of  fuel  for  prime  movers. 

Except  for  drugs  and  medicines  the  imports  of  chemicals  are  chieHy 
for  the  gold  mines,  where  large  quantities  of  explosives  are  used 
underground  and  where  cyanides  of  sodium  and  ])otassium  are  em- 
ploj^ed  in  the  treatment  of  the  tailings  from  the  mills. 
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